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What, then, had the Conversations achieved? Were the
heroic efforts of Mercier, Portal, and Halifax, the faithful la-
bours of Frere, Kidd, Armitage Robinson, Gore, Hemmer, and
others to no purpose? It may be too early to attempt an answer
to that question. For the first time since the Reformation Angli-
cans and Roman Catholics had inet round a table, spoken with
complete candour, argued but not quarrelled, and parted with
a heightened mutual esteem. Many old misunderstandings had
been cleared away, some points of agreement reached. Apart
from the mere fact of the meetings, the most important results
were the discovery, firstly, that while doctrinal differences could
not be rushed or jumped, there was a prospect of bridging them;
and secondly, that if this bridging were successfully achieved,
the administrative difficulties were not likely to be insuperable.
Doctrinal differences, of course, remained, and it cannot be
claimed that the Anglicans made much progress in obtaining
from the Romans any admission of a possible distinction in
authority between what was originally de Jide and what had
come through development. But a good deal of undergrowth
had been cleared away, and the nakedness of the rocks was not
so uncompromising as the friends of Reunion had feared to
find it.

The future therefore holds the answer. If the Conversations
are to remain an isolated episode, they will have achieved little;
if they are to be the beginning of a movement towards Re-
union between the separated Churches of Rome and England,
they will have achieved much. Neither Church was at that
time ready for more than a beginning. The Conversations
rested throughout on the insecure and tacit presumption that
the Anglicans, broadly speaking and quite unofficially, repre-
sented die mass of their fellow-Churchmen, that what the first
agreed, the second might in the long run be counted upon to
endorse. But this at the moment was far from probable.